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NOTABLE WESTERN EXHIBITIONS 

One of the most commendable enterprises of the Chicago Art 
Institute — and it is a feature of the management that might well 
serve as an inspiration to other similar institutions — is the pro- 
vision it makes for varied and comprehensive exhibitions of high- 
class art works. These exhibitions range from collections of paint- 
ings by aspirants, who are thus given an introduction to the public, 
to loan exhibitions of the works of masters, that are often brought 
together at no inconsiderable cost and trouble, for the purpose 
of giving students and picture lovers the privilege of enjoying 
what, under ordinary circumstances, would be barred to them. 

Recently, in addition to displaying the works of Chicago artists 
as a body, and of various painters as individuals, the Institute had 
a magnificent exhibition of selected works of modern masters, that 
were generously loaned by their owners for the occasion. And dur- 
ing the last month the institution has given no less than five exhi- 
bitions. Three of these were one-man shows, being the work 
of Joseph Lindon Smith, William Otis Swett, Jr., and P. A. Dagnan- 
Bouveret. The other two were the fifth annual exhibition of the 
Society of Western Artists and the exhibition of the Country Sketch 
Club of New York. 

Naturally, interest largely centered on the paintings of the famous 
Frenchman, who is admittedly one of the greatest, if not the great- 
est, of living painters of religious subjects. The collection offered 
by the Institute comprised only twenty- nine subjects, but it was 
fairly representative of Dagnan's best work. It showed at once his 
strength and his weakness, his wonderful power of infusing his own 
deep religious nature, his spirituality and devotion, into his crea- 
tions, and his proneness, especially in his more pretentious religious 
pictures, to yield to the conventional, the artificial, and- even the 
theatrical. 

His painting, "The Disciples at Emmaus," loaned by the Car- 
negie Art Gallery at Pittsburg, was given, as perhaps it deserved, 
the place of honor. It is a formal composition, as correct in draw- 
ing as might be expected from such a master as Dagnan, and 
suffused with a rich glow that bespeaks the colorist. And yet, 
withal, it is a picture so hazardous in its conception as to be uncon- 
vincing. Some of his simpler canvases, one is inclined to think, 
afford greater evidences of his ability as an artist. His "Benediction," 
for instance, in which a peasant bestows his blessing upon a newly 
married couple, and his pictures of horse - troughs and of simple 
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Breton scenes, are instinct with a naturalness and vigor one misses 
in his more studied and elaborate religious scenes. 

The exhibition was one of the best ever given in this country 
of the work of this eminent artist, and all praise is, due to the 
Institute for gathering examples of his work from such diverse 
sources and offering them to the public. 

The fifth annual exhibition of the Society of Western Artists, 
comprising over a hundred pictures, was one of varied excellence. 
Frank Duveneck's large marine, a well-studied and effective piece 
of painting, was one of the best pictures of the collection. J. H. Sharp's 
"Mourning Her Brave," reproduced herewith, is an unconventional 
subject powerfully treated and a canvas of commanding interest. 
It is a picture from the life, and for that reason has a force and 
strength not usually inherent in fanciful creations. Bert Phillips's three 
Indian heads, Charles Partridge Adams's brilliant sunset, Pauline Dohn's 
"The Seeker," a musing woman under an apple-tree, L. H. Meakin's 
landscapes, J. Ottis Adams's "Indiana Highlands," and T. C. Steele's 
"On Mount Carmel Pike" should be mentioned as among the best 
canvases displayed. 

The exhibition of the New York Country Sketch Club was tor 
the most part the work of men whose names are comparatively 
unfamiliar to the public. The display gave evidence of freshness 
and spontaneity, but 'was marked by an amateurishness suggestive 
of large possibilities in the way of improvement. Joseph Lindon 
Smith, in his faithful depictions of the work of old masters, has 
ventured on comparatively untrodden paths, and it must be said, 
with marvelous success. His painted sculpture, bronze figures, and 
architectural details are so well done as to be worthy of extended 
study. William Otis Swett's twenty-odd canvases were low-toned 
and somber, being largely depictions of evening and night effects. 
The spectator would gladly have welcomed an occasional touch 
of light and sunshine; but was forced to admit that the paintings 
were a marked improvement, both in conception and in execution, 
over the artist's earlier performances. c. A. Harris. 



